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Foreword 

T^HE Orientation Center for Foreign StudenU and Traln- 

“““ eft, located nt Wilson Teachers College, Washington, 
O. C, is financed by a grant-in-aid front the Department of 
State. It is operated under the advice and direction of the 
National Education Association, the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia, and the Division of Internatio na l 
Educational Relations of the Office of Education. The Center 
is maintained primarily to serve the needs of students and 
trainees who come to this country on fellowships from the 
United States Government or from their own governments* 
Since its beginning in 1942, this institution has assisted 
thousands of foreign students in improving their E»glUk 
and in becoming adjusted to life and customs in the United 
States. 

Orientation and English Instruction for Students from 
Other Lands has been prepared by Margaret L. Emmons, Di- 
rector of the Orientation Center, and five members of the 
staff of that institution. The teachers who assisted In com- 
piling the bulletin are: Mrs. Ellen M. Judson, Mrs. Esther L. 
McGuire, Mrs. Etta F. McKinley, Jean Robertson, and Mrs. 
Helen H. Shears. Organisational suggestions and recom- 
mendations on content and form were made by Raymond H, 
Nelson and Thomas E. Cotner of the staff of this Division. 
The photographs are by Thomas H. Emmons. 

The bulletin is for the use of those engaged in the prepara- 
tion of foreign students who come to the United States to 
study in our institutions of higher learning or to take train- 
ing in our industries and" Government agencies. It contains 
information about the curriculum and courses of study of the 
Orientation Center, suggestions on methods of instruction 
which have been found to be successful, an appendix, and 
a bibliography. 

Kendbic N. Marshall, Director , 
Division of International Educational Relations . 
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Organization 

THE ORIENTATION CENTER was established primarily for foreign 
students and trainees who come to the United States on fellowships 
granted by the United States Government.- 
4 The courses are fc organi*ed on a continuous rather than term basis so 
that a student can enter or leave the Center at the lime which is most 
convenient for hia program of studies or. training. It is hoped that a 
student who enters with little or no knowledge of English will remain 
long enough to attain a mastery of the language sufficient for his own 
particular needs. 


Testing and Placement 

FOR EFFECTIVE class work it is. necessary that the students of a class 
be on approximately the same level of English proficiency. In the Orien- 
tation Center there are four levels of English instruction: beginning, 
elementary, intermediate, and advanced. The director tests the new 
Tstudents and determines at which level he should be placed with the 
most profit to the incoming student and with the least retardation of the 
students already in the class. When there is more than one section at the 
same level, students can be grouped ’according to their professional 
interests. ' 

The tests which are used as guides in making a placement are a speak- 
ing test and an English proficiency test. 

SPEAKING TEST 

While registering the new student, we record on a disk his responses 
i to our questions. We ask him to make complete sentences when answer- 
ing the following questions: 

What is your name? 

What is your country? 

When were you bom? 

How long have you studied English? (Jn primary or secondary 
k school, or university, or recently in one of the cultural 
'centers?) 
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*• ORIENTATION AND ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 

What is your profession? 

What training will you take in the United State*? 

Will you talk a few minute* abont your work in your country? 

The construction of hi* answers, his pronunciation, his fluency or lack 
of it, and his vocabulary show whether he is able: To answer questions 
at all; to make only one-word or two-word answers; to form complete, 
correctly constructed sentences; to give a fairly fluent talk about a fa- 
miliar subject, e. g., his training and his work. 

Although we find it convenient to make a disk recording oT this speak- 
ing test for the study of errors and for later reference, this procedure is 
not essential. It is possible to get good result* by carefully noting.errors 
as the student answers and by grading him according to these notes. We 
try not to embarrass a timid student by forcing him to make a record- 
ing, but try always to put him at his ease. When we replay their an- 
swers, students are usually very much interested in hearing themselves 
speak. We point out errors in a rather casual manner, and we praise and 
encourage the student for his accomplishment, trying from the outset 
to.build up his confidence in his ability to make himself understood. 

ENGLISH PROtlCIENCY EXAMINATION 

We are in an experimental period in our testing program at present, 
having come to believe that although auditory comprehension is often 
the least developed of the student’s skills in using English, it is nonethe- 
less the skill most necessary in achieving satisfactory result* in univer- 
sity studies and practical on-the-job training. Consequently, the re- 
sults of the auditory comprehension testa are now being given most 
weight in deciding into which class a new student.is to be entered. We 
have recently received permission to experiment with a test which the 
Department of State is developing for testing the Engliih ability of ap- 
plicants for fellowships. A description of it here may assist others in 
preparing similar examinations, if they so desire. This test is known 
as the “English Proficiency Examination.” 

The auditory -comprehension test has two part*. In the first part, the' ' 
examiner reads aloud to the students 80 statement* to which they must 
respond by marking an “X" in either a “True” or “False” column on an 
answer sheet. The examiner reads each statement twice at a normal ** 
speed, with no unnaturally clear enunciation or emphasis. The vocabu- 
lary used in the statejjpents consists of common words. For example, 
two typical statements might be: “People in Chicago never eat in restau- 
rants,” and “We usually put on our coats when we feel cold.” 

The second part of the auditory-comprehension test consists of 'two 
short, amusing anecdotes, with ten questidps about each. The examiner 
reads an anecdote twice, being careful to use the same speed and empha- 
sis he would use if he were telling the joke to a group of North American 
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friends. Then he reads each question twice, giving time between ques- 
tions for the student to write short answers, consisting of only a word or 
a simple phrase. The grading is not based on the grammatical composi- 
tion of the answers, but on whether they show that the anecdote and 
questions have been understood. 

Including the 80 true and false statements, there are 100 items in the 
auditory -comprehension tests. No norms have been established, but 
from our experience, we are inclined to think that a student is far from 
being ready to enter a university or begin a training program unless he 
had a high percentage of his answers correct. 

The second section of the Department of State test is the writing of 
a’l-page essay on a familiar subject, such as, “A Description \>( My City.” 
Only 15 minutes are allowed; and the grading plan includes all the 
elements demanded in good composition. 

A third part of the examination is a test of the student’s conversational 
ability, each student having 5 minutes of personal conversation with 
the examiner. His conversational ability is graded as bilingual, fluent, 
sufficient, insufficient, or slight. r 

On the basis Of the o^r-all grade on these tests, we assign the new 
student to his class. When the make-up of a class depends more on the 
students’ auditory and conversational ability than on their skill in 
reading and graipmar, the teacher can employ the oral methods of 
instruction much more effectively. A student with a good reading 
vocabulary and a basis of grammar makes rapid progress and is pro- 
moted from class to class as his ears team to distinguish the words bis 
eyes already know. 

k 

GRAMMAR AND READING TESTS 

The Center is indebted to Harold B. Dunkel, Board of Examinations, 
University of Chicago, for an elementary structure test which is useful 
in discovering specific areas of grammar in which a new student needs 
review and remedial drill. This test consists of the student’s selecting 
the correct form of nouns and verbs, of putting statements into questiod 
and negative forma, and of arranging words or phrases in their correct 
order in given sentences. The test is also useful in deter min i n g how 
nearly ready a student may be for university work. Dr. Dunkel con- 
siders that a student who scores 88 percent or above on the test can 
begin college English, if his preparation in other subjects is also 
satisfactory. 

Beadin g tests compiled by H. T. Manuel, Director of the Testing and 
Guidance Bureau, University of Texas, are scheduled to be published 
in a revised edition by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., 
under the title of "Cooperative Inters American Testa.” We have been 
giving these tests hi their original form for several years, and we think 
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ORIENTATION AND ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 

that they are an excellent aid in determining the student’s ability to 
undMatand* written words and informative paragraphs, and his readiness 
to carry a full university program of studies. 

In studying publications of other English Language institutes, we are 
interested ,n learning what they are using as testing materials. Wellesley 
.reports that “the tests jn Structure, Aural Perception, Aural Compre- 
hension of the English Language Institute. University of Michigan 
formulated Under the direction of Dr. C. C. Fries, are used for placement’ 

0 students in classes. At mid-term, tests are given in certain clasps. For 
-years the English Examination for Foreign Sttidcnts of the College 
tn trance Examination Board has been given as the final test." (43) 

Louisiana State University says that its students are divided into four 
•ections on the basis of the Aural Comprehension Test and the Structure 
lest of the l Diversity of Michigan Institute, (55) Ou'eehs College re- 
ports that “the staff of the Queens College Institut f \ has had as one of 
its^basic functions the development of a valid and reliable testing pro- 
gram t at will assist in the planning of instructi&n, in appraising lh> 
s udent a progress, and in offering a reliable evaluation of the student’s 
command of English at the time when he applies to the university or 
co lege of hi# choice." The Waff -says that it has found the "reading 
section of the College Entrance Board Examination for Foreign Students 
to be the njost useful of all the measures of reading ability that it ha. 
investigated. It also finds the Cooperative Etjglish Tests of the American 
l uncil on Education useful. The Queen, staff has created two vocabm 
lary tests, (Forms TC A 2 and XB 2 , Queens College English Language 
Institute, Flushing, N. Y. Mimeographed), and has been getting in- 
teres ting resuhs from their use. (45) 

1 Dun,,>w * “> l»renth«». rWw u> hio*r»phic»l rvftreK*. on phtm . 
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Courses for the Various Levels 

# 

The diviaion of Mudcnta into beginning, elementary, intermediate, 
and advanced levels seems to indicate a -pronounced difference in cur- 
riculum at these levels. However, this is not the case, since new students 
who enter above the beginners’ level need so much review that the 
courses pt each level constantly overlap those below and above. Con- 
sequently, each teacher has at her . disposal our complete resources ol 
textbooks, visual aids, and other materials and' is free to select and use 
them in the way which best serves the needs of her* group. Moreover, 
since many of our projects are offered to all of the students (for example, 
our educational films, field trips, and assemblies), all groups may be 
preparing for these activities at the same time, although, necessarily, 
at different levels of achievement. Because of these factors, there will 
be some repetition in the following discussion of work in the various 
groups. In order to reduce repetition to a minimum, we are discussing 

under one heading the beginning and'elementary levels. 

* 

m 

COURSES FOR BEGINNING AND ELEMENTARY GROUPS 

The courses for beginning and' elementary, student*, as described, 
should together cover about 8 weeks. However, their length may be 
reduced or expahded according to the ability of the students and the 
’ time they have for language study. English is taught through the sys- 
tematic control of vocabulary and syntax. Graded, direct method texts 
and teaching aids provide the ground work. 

W« make use of visual and auditory aids and classroom demonstration 
of sentence structure, baefd on English through Pictures (formerly 
The Pocket Book of- Basic English) by I. Richards, English Language 
Research Inc., Harvard University (47). This text presents a 500-word 
''’selection from the 850-word vocabulary of Basic English in a sentence 
sequence developing from simple to complex, interpreted through line 
drawings. Structural elements and vocabulary are so introduced that 
sentence situations may be demonstrated in the classroom. After a 
key pattern is established, it. is adapted to other needs and interests of 
the students. In this way their vocabulary may be expended rapidly. 
The following examples are 'from a uqit on travel. The first illustrates 
' variations in pronouns. 

\ 
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® ORIENTATION ANB ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 

Thekey pattern: “He has his bag with him." 

Dramatization : He has his brief case with him. (“He” is represented by . student 
who actually holds his brief case in his hand.) Then the stn- 
debts begin to form new sentences, pointing as they say, “she,” 
“they,” “you," “I,” “we" — for example. 

Adaptation: He has his book with him. 

She has her book with her. 

, They have their books with them. 

T You have your book with you. 

I have my book tfith me. 

We have our books with us. 

The second example has variations of forms of the .same verb, and 
of phrases. 

7 he key pattern: “His friends were waiting for him at the station." 
.Dramatization: His classmates were waiting for him in the classroom^ 
Adaptation: His program director was waiting for him In the office. 

He was waiting for instructions in a cablegram. 

Someone is waiting for you on the telephone. 

The people are waiting for the returns from the polls. 

* 

Filmstrips of the Basic English text may be projected on the wall 
for group work. These films present pictures without subtitles to pro- 
vide subjects which the students may talk about, using the vocabulary 
and syntax already studied. The Anglophone Records, vyhich are re- 
adings of the first 112 pages of the text, may be used alone, or with 
be book, or synchronized with the filmstrips. Eight of these records 
Wide units for study with carefuUy timed intervals to allow the stu- 
dents to repeat statements for pronunciation, rhythm, and speed. The 
ninfh record pronounces in alphabetical order all the new words intro- 
duced in the text after page 112. These words may be used for dictionary 
work, as an index in tfce text refers the students to the page on which 
each word first appears. Workbooks provide written or oral work based 
on the units studied. They supply pictorial aids, graded readings, and 
answers to carefully graded problems. A parallel text, with workbooks 
-note, to teachers, is Learning the English Language. 

At the elementary level, selected drills and readings are introduced 
from Intensive Course in English (16 ) , produced under the direction 
of Charles C. Fries, English Language Institute, University of Michigan. 

The radio is a useful teaching aid, particularly for students who have 
had practice with The Anglophone Records and other records selected 
for supplementary work. Training in listening is essential. Weather 
reports given on the radio and over the telephone gradually become 
intelligible if listened to daily. Advertisements, and programs presenting 
questions and answers are ulso useful. The use of the telephone in 
making and receiving calls provides auditory and oral practice. 

The foreign student often has embarrassing experiences because he 
does not know the words and expressions commonly used in his daily 
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contacts with' people outside the school environment. For example, a 
htudent paid $10 for services in a barber shop because he did not under* 
stand the services the bairber suggested and did not understand the 
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signs on the wall which gave the prices of these services. For this reason 
an important part of the oral wort at the beginning and elementary 
levels consists of discussing such situations and tefching the students 
the appropriate vocabulary. Many problems which otherwise might be 
embarrassing or even dangerous are solved by dramatising the situation 
and memorising a few useful expressions. Although the written form 
gives little idea of the difficulties involved in hearing or using these 
expressions, we are including several here as a suggestion. A teacher 
can make a list to suit the individual needs of the class. 




® ORIENTATION AND ENCLISH INSTRUCTION 

, At a barber shop: The necessity of reading the signs indicating the 
charges, to avoid unnecessarily large bills; giving instructions, such as, 
“I vam a hair cut, not too short. Please keep the same lines.” 

At a dance: “May I have this dance?” “May I give you some punch?” 
(•lot “a punch”). 

At a doctor* office or a drug store: Understanding directions for the 
use of medicines, “Gargle— Do not swallow.” (We found a student tak- 
ing the gargle internally.) 

In stores: Understanding that a price sign refers to each article dis- 
played under it, not to a pile of articles, and learning that after making 
such a mistake with the consequently large hill, it is not necessary to 
complete .the transaction— “I am sorry, I didn’t understand. I won’t 
take these now.” 

In rooming and boarding houses: “With or without board”; “single 
or double room”; “roommate”; “share the bath”; “rent due.? 

In public buildings: Signs— Exit, Push, Pull; in an elevator, “Face 
the front” 

On the street: Asking directions and finding house numbers; ad- 
visability of carrying money and important papers in inside pockets. 

On a streetcar or bus: 

Passenger: “Does this go to ?" 

> Driver: “No, next cor." “Car marked number * ( w ) 

stop lively; all the way round; watch the doer." 

Passenger: “Token, and trawler. Will yon let aw know when we get to .... 

?” .« 

Driver : “Three slope on. Stand back of the white line. Right on JmcL Make 
room for others. Leave by the center doer.” 

Passenger: “May I pass, please? Are yon getting entf 
Driver: “Step down— Watch yenr step.” 

On the telephone: Long distance rates; “Person to Person” or “Station 
to Station.” One of our students was saved considerable money by 
having had these terms explained. 

One of the weekly publications for students is used as reading com- 
prehension material for an elementary group. Daily newspapers may 
also be used to some extent The teacher selects and paraphrases 
articles of special interest to the students. Occasionally events reported 
in the newspapers may be dramatised by having students take the roles 
of prominent persons. Every opportunity for taking speaking parts 
may be used advantageously. For interpreting new vocabulary it is 
helpful to use the Basic English Dictionary (3?) which gives the mean- 
ings of more than 20,000 words defined in Basic 

Students practice writing by taking simple dictation related to the 
day’s work and by preparing short reports on week-end activities and 
visits to places of interest. Letter writing is limited to informal answers 
to invitations, and to notes oL thanks. 
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COURSE FOR INTERMEDIATE GROUPS 

This is a continuation of the elementary course for those students 
who advance from the lower level, but for those who enter the Center 
at the intermediate level it may be considered as a separate unit. The 
objectives are to improve the skills already acquired by providing more 
practice in auditory comprehension, speaking, reading, and writing. 
On completing this course satisfactorily, a student should be able: 
(a) to understand questions in slowly spoken English; (b) to make 
questions and negative statements in correct form; (c) to understand 
simple conversations based on lifd situations; (d) to speak a little about 
his own country and his special work; (e^ to write a well-constructed 
paragraph, simple reports, and letters; and (/) to read simple material. 

Students have 4 hours of instruction each day with the teacher of the 
intermediate level and a fifth hour with the teacher of the Orientation 
Lessons (described in the section on courses for general orientation). 
The daily program is flexible and is adapted to the needs of the indi- 
viduals in the class. The schedule is usually' divided into periods of an 
hour each for conversation, oral reports,, grammar, and reading. Some 
writing of compositions and of dictated material is also done in classes, 
but in general, the writing is assigned as home work. 

CONVERSATION 

In a course in which new students are constantly entering* the material 
for auditory comprehension and oral reproduction at the intermediate 
level needs to be of the most practical nature. For example, simple 
conversation^ can be based on such life situations as the following: 

1. Greetings and expressions about the weather. 

2. Time expressions and cardinal numbers. 

3. Ordinal numerals and dates. 

4. Asking directions and reading signs. 

5. Money and banking. , 

6. Living in a hotel. , 

7. Ordering meals end M eatiag oat.” 

8.i Going shopping. 

9.\Beehh. 

10. Modes of travel. 

11. Means of communication. 

12. Keeping clothes in order. 

13. Personal appearance. 

14. Recreation. 

15. Religion. 

16. Using the telephone. 

17. The names of countries and of their languages. 

Anecdotes can be used to advantage in auditory training. Exercise* 
in English Conversation for the Foreign Bom, by Robert J. Dixson (7), 
contain* many anecdote* with suitable questions. The teacher usually 
proceed* by reading the anecdote aloud, while the student* listen. Then 
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she explains and writes on the blackboard unfamiliar words, phrases, 
and idioms used in it. Next, she rereads the anecdote and the students 
indicate any lack of understanding of any part of it. Possibly she reads 
it several times, at first slowly, but gradually increases to a normal 
speed. She breaks the sentences into phrases, letting the students repeat 
exactly what they hear, until they can hear it correctly. Finally, she 
reads the little story in the quick, careless way, with slurred vowels, 
which is typical of what the student will hear on the street or from a 
rapid-fire lecturer in a university classroom. The students may then 
retell or write the anecdote, being encouraged to use the words and 
idioms they have just learned. 

Memorizing some simple paragraphs and constructing questions and 
answers about the paragraphs in the form of a conversation are prac- 
tical for a written assignment. Later the questions and answers can be 
used orally in the class to make conversation among the students. New 
materials of this kind can be worked out from time to time as the need 
for trfem arises. Mimeographed copies are prepared and given to each 
student. An example of one such account follows. 

A DAY'S PROCRAM 

I g°t up this morning at 7 o’clock. I took a shower (or a tub bath) ; 

I brushed (washed) my teeth; I shaved; I combed my hair; and I 
dressed, (for the women — I took a shower; I brushed my teeth; etc.) 
It was raining, so I had to put on my raincoat and carry an umbrella. 

I left the house (or my hotel) at 7:45 and went to the cafeteria for 
breakfast. After that I, went to the nearest bus stop and got on the S2 
Bus and rode to 16th and Irving Streets. There I transferred to the H2 
Bus and rode until I- ( got to ) (arrived at) (reached) 11th and Irving 
Streets. I got off the bus, and I walked over two blocks - to 11th and Har- 
vard Streets where the Orientation Center is located. I attended English 
classes from 8:30 until 11:10; then I went to the cafeteria for lunch. 
After lunch I attended a special lesson and another English class. When 
I left school at 2:30, 1 (went to the Department of Labor to keep •" ap- 
pointment with my program director) or, (went shopping, went home, 
etc.) 

At 7 o’clock I went to dinner with some North American friends. 
After dinner we went to the movies, and I came back home (returned 
home ) about 10 o’clock. I studied a little while and went to bed about 
11:30. — 1 

„ The expressions usually requiring much drill are underlined. 

ORAL REPORTS ' 

\ . 

Daring the daily period devoted to oral report*, the atadent* in the 
elaaa are asked, in torn, to apeak on subject* which are familiar or 
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interesting to them, such as descriptions of their native countries, cus- 
toms, and educational systems, or on matters pertaining to their pro- 
fessions. The report is first organized and written, then corrected and 
studied, and finally presented orally to the other students. Usually these 
reports are limited to 10 or 15 minutes. After a report has been given, 
the other members of the class ask the speaker questions. Since these 
questions are spontaneous, both the Speaker and the questioners have 
the opportunity to express themselves, and many new words and useful 
idiomatic expressions are brought out. To give practice in polite 
phrases, the teacher sometimes asks another ^nember of the class to 
present the speaker to the class and to thank him after he has finished 
speaking. For further practice in auditory comprehension, at least one 

educational film is given each week for the students of all the classes. 

* 

A few minutes each day are devoted to dictation of pairs of words tljat 
sound almost alike, to furnish practice in auditory perception. Ex- 
amples may be found in Vol. II, Lesson 19, Pronunciation, and Vol. Ill, 
Lesions 29 and 30, Pronunciation, An Intensive Course in English for 
Latin American Students (16). Further dictation of simple questions 
and common phrases may follow the dictation of pairs or groups of 
words. Proverbs or short, pithy quotations may be used for dictation. 
A discussion of the latter often leads to an interesting^ conversation. 

GRAMMAR 

The grammar lessons are not formal but are constructed by the- teacher 
on the basis of errors noted in oral and written work. The teacher 
drills on verbs, questions, negative statements, contractions, etc., and 
insists on accuracy in sentence structure and in pronunciation. In the 
grammar course, use may be, made of Vols. Ill and IV (or even Vol. II, 
if the group is a low one) of An Intensive Course in English for Latin 
American Students (16). Audrey L. Wright’s book. Practice Your 
English (57), is also used. (Even though these volumes are written for 
Spanish speakers, they contain much material which can be adapted 
and used for students with a variety of linguistic backgrounds.) Some 
home-work assignments are given, consisting of writing sentences in 
which application is made of the principles whch have been stressed 
in the day’s class work. ( 

READING ~ 

Some of the materials used for reading are: Current Events (2 ) ; 
special stories that deal with the field trips, the films shown, or other 
Orientation Center activities} and articles about the students’ special 
fields of interest. Reading for comprehension is the objective of this 
part of the work. Some reading directly from the newspajwr may be 
done, but, as a rule, this is taken up in the Course for Advanced Students. 
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An assignment of writing a short composition is given as home work 
almost every day. The topic usually depends on the general activities of 
the class or of the Center. That is, if the field trip for the week is to be 
to the Library of Congress, and the class has studied about it in advance, 
then one day’s assignment may be to write about the visit to the Library. 
For some of the most important field trips around Washington, the 
teacher gives the students copies of information prepared in rather 
simple English, so that each student has the written material at hand 
for reference. These stories about field trips also furnish good material 
for class reading. 

COURSE FOR ADVANCED GROUPS 

As in the intermediate groups, tome of the students in the advanced 
groups are those who have been promoted from lower levels in the 
Center; whereas others are students who, on entering, already have a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of English. For example, in entrance 
tests, the advanced students are those who have scored at least 80 per- 
cent in the auditory comprehension test and 80 percent in the Elemen- 
tary Structure Test. They can converse understandably on a f amili ar 
subject and Can write a simple essay, though with some errors. These 
students are now ready to achieve skill in understanding lectures, in 
speaking freely and fluently for larger audiences than those in their 
classes, in correcting their own errors through their knowledge of 
grammar, in reading difficult material, such as newspapers and magazine 
articles, and in writing at length on a subject of current or professional 
interest 

The teacher attempts to discover the individual difficulties of each 
student and to help him overcome them. Under her direction, tie con- 
tinues to improve his pronunciation, to enlarge his vocabulary, to use 
the library with its reference books, and to increase his knowledge of 
the institutions and culture of the United States. 

The class procedure varies from day to day as the needs of the students 
differ. One period is devoted to oral work: Pronunciation, drills, vo* 
vocabulary study, and sentence structure. From the students* conversa- 
tions or reports, words which they find difficult are selected for special 
study; for example: words containing the th sounds as in thin, thing , 
thirty, thumb; j, as in major; s, as in south; y, as in youth and Yale; w, 
as in wine; v, as in vine and vest. After hearing the correct pronuncia- 
tion, students pronounce the word, learn its different meanings and 
uses, apply it in sentence*, and practice saying the sentences in correct 
rhythm. v . \ 

The student* read newspapers daily. Articles of national and inter- 
national importance are chosen, the student* themselves frequently 
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making the selection: The purpose* of the reading are to get the accurate 
meaning, to.become familiar with current affairs, and to observe the use 
of English. Words which are unfamiliar or difficult are written on' 
the blackboard. The students pronounce, define, and use them in sen- 
tences. The reading is followed by short discussions in which all the 
students participate. 

Magazine articles are used for class reports. These articles are assigned 
several days in advance. Each report is followed by a brief' discussion 
in which the speaker is questioned by the other students about any point 
which is not clear or about which they wish additional information. 
The magazines are chosen according to the interests of the individual 
students. Other sources for class reports and discussions are concerts, 
lectures, motion pictures, plays, and field trips. The teacher keeps the 
students informed about interesting public lectures and meetings and 
arranges personal interviews for the members of the class with citizens 
of the community. 

Oral work, newspaper reading, and class reports are part of the 
daily procedure. In addition, once a week* each student prepares notes, 
outlines, and one long written report to be presented to the' class. The 
presentation is followed by class discussion in which each student haa 
an opportunity to practice English and to acquire information about 
various subjects. The reports creating greatest interest are those in 
which the student talks about his own country. The subject matter of the 
reports deals with the arts, customs, economics, education, geography, 
history, public health, and transportation of the country. The talks are 
frequently supplemented by maps, motion pictures, or slides, and ex- 
hibits of handicraft. An attempt is made to secure a friendly, informal 
situation for the discussion. Therefore the procedure is directed toward 
many different objectives. Assistance is given with specific difficulties 
as they appear. After each report, corrections are given and application 
of grammar is made. Dictation is used, and note-taking -and ou tlinin g 
are studied. 

In bulletins circulated by Wellesley and Queens we note that great 
interest is taken in mimeographed newspapers edited and published 
by the students. Such a project would stimulate greatly the composition 
of good weekly reports, and the Orientation Center hopes to be able to 
add that activity to its program. 

Two other suggestions are given in the bulletins just mentioned. 
Wellesleys bulletin describes a library course under the direction of 
the staff of the library. It also states: “Since the students are all 
destined for college work, the classes are designed to give them practice 
in the techniques of college work as well as language training** (43). 
Queens College says in its bulletin that the students have a session with 
the college librarians each semester; it also describes a method of pre- 
paring students for classroom experience by allowing each student 
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above the beginner’s level to audit a course in his own field of interest 
in the regular college. (45). 

To return to the discussion of the program of the Orientation Center: 
For auditory comprehension, an anecdote, a brief esagy, or a short 
story is read aloud. The students listen and retell it, or write it on the 
blackboard so that all may have the advantage of each correction. 

One period each day i*«used for reading and discussing short stories, 
poems, one-act plays, or books. Our Constitution and Government (21 ) 
and The Gift of Freedom (48) are typical of the selections used. Parts 
of such plays as Our Town (54) are read for word study and practice in 
conversation as well as a study of customs. Poetry is used for practice 
in auditory comprehension, pronunciation, and note-taking. 

The poems selected for study should be rhythmical, should deal with 
subject matter typical of a familiar aspect of living and should be ex- 
pressed in simple words. For example, “The Pasture” by Robert Frost 
has been used effectively with an advanced group. 

In introducing this poem, the teacher presents the important events 
in the life of the guthor, the; geographical location, and descript^nt 
and pictures of New England and of farm life. Vocabulary and pro- 
nunciation are studied before the poem is presented. It is read by the 
teacher for correct rhythm, and then read and discussed by the students. 
Contrasts or comparisons with poetry of their own countries are noted. 

Another poem which has proved to be excellent for study, as it pro- 
vides si m i l a r objectives but presents different emotions, environment, 
sound problems, and vocabulary, is “Bread and Music” by Conrad 
Aiken. Other suitable poems may be found in any collection of poetry. 
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Course in Pronunciation for All Levels 


The term pronunciation is used broadly to mean the correct pro* 
duction of the individual sound* in English, the putting of the sounds 
together into words, the accurate placing of the accent in words of more 
than one syllable, and the appropriate use <jf rhythm and intonation 
in phrase* and sentences. Stress groups, pauses, pitch change* for 
important and unimportant syllables, and other related matters are all 
grouped under pronunciation and are taught as a part of this subject. 
All of these factors apply to the production of spoken English. But 
equally important is the auditory recognition of sounds, words, phrases, 
and sentences. The teacher of English- u a foreign language is respon- 
sible for ear training (recognition) as well as for speaking (production) . 

The purpose of all of our teaching of' pronunciation is to train the 
student to produce, automatically, accurate English sounds in an Eng- 
lish rhythm pattern, and to recognise those sounds in the patterns when 
spoken by other*. Many of the suggestions, sample exercises, and 
examples of teaching technique* which are to be discussed in this sec- 
tion will therefore include practice in recognition of what m^thfr 
person says as well as practice in the production of English by the 
student himself. 

Although pronunciation is constantly taught as an integral part of 
every lesson, it is a good idea to assign a special period each day in 
which the primary emphasis is on specific help in the production and 
recognition of the individual sounds, in the understanding and use of 
rhythm units, or in some other phase of pronunciation. 

But pronunciation must be taught in connection with all the courses. 
.This is because English is not a phonetic language; that is, it is not 
pronounced as it is written. It has frequently been remarked that Eng- 
lish is badly spelled. Pronunciation must be taught in spite of this 
“bad spelling.” 

A good student, especially if he has had some study of English before 
he, enters the class, already realises that English is not a phonetic 
language. A beginner must be constantly reminded that he is not to try 
to pronounce every English word as it is written. 

In teaching new vocabulary to beginners, first write ouf the word as 
the students should write it in their notebooks (e. g., walk). Then 
write the word on the blackboard again and cross out any silent letters. 
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Then write it again with only the pronounced letter* (e. g., wak). 
It is even better, for students who understand phonetics, to write 
the word in phonetic symbols (e. g., wok). Pronounce it for the 
class. Have the class repeat the word. Theji give the meaning (in the 
context of the moment) by pantomime and explanation in English. 



Father CmUto Vivas, fshaliis, isd Ramona Martino. Cabs, -pirrHnn 
Cdsl 8sa*y,Tsfk«jr, as lw w ak e s a recording about his country. 


Give examples in sentences. Pronounce the word again and have the 
students repeat it in unison. Finally, have each student pronounce the 
word individually and make a sentence using it. 

This is the basic process by which a foreign student acquires an Eng* 
lish vocabulary. It is a three-way process for every new word. He must 
learn to spell the word; he must learn to pronounce it; he must learn 
its meaning (or meanings) and uses. In many languages the first and 
second steps are identical. Not so in English. Every English word that 
is new to a foreign student must be taught from the standpoint of pro- 
nunciation as well as of meaning and use. Many English teachers who 
formerly taught only English-speaking students are not conscious pf the 
fact that Engli sh is not a phonetic language and that the pronunciation 
of every .new word must he taught — the actual sound of every letter 
sj>pken as well as the syllable st res s e d. In addition, some students may 
have to relearn the pronunciation of words which are familiar to them, 
but which they do not pronounce correctly. 
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The teacher of English as a foreign language finds it necessary to 
begin by teaching a foreign student ho'w to produce some new sounds. 
Which sounds used in English will be new depends upon the student’s 
language background. Students haring the same language background 
tend to have the same difficulties in pronunciation. Some teachers 
believe that it is easier to teach English pronunciation effectively to a 
group which is homogeneous in language background than one which 
is not. Other teachers with experience in this field prefer a hetero- 
geneous group, representing a variety of languages, so that students 
may see that a new sound difficult for them may be a common sound 
to others in the class who speak a different native language. 

Basic to teaching new sounds — or any sounds, for that matter — 
recognition. A sound must be recognised to be produced otherwise 
than by pure chance. Unless a student hears one sound as different from 
another, he is not likely to be able to produce it as a distinct sound. An 
excellent tool for training in the recognition and production of in- 
dividual sounds of the English language is phonetics. 

A brief, simple explanation to the student regarding phonetics and 
the phonetic alphabet is advisable. The following suggestions may be 
helpful in explaining phonetics before the symbols are presented. 

In lbs sytfQsa called phonetics, there is a written symbol for ss a y ammf | 
human being can make when speaking. 

Any language can be writteo using phonetics. Because all laagaagco can bo 
written by this alphabet of symbols, the complete phonetic alphabet is very l--g 

Yonr language can be written in phonetics. English can be written in phonetic*. 
All of the symbols are not needed te write any one language. Only a small number 
of the symbols are needed in writing Ewglua 

It is very helpful to write English in phonetics because then pronunciation is 
EASY. 

These are the symbols used in writing English. (Hand oat lists which kavo been 
made for the individual students or point to a list Written on the blackboard for 
them or give the page number in a book containing sock a li*. In the Orientation 
Canter we frequently use the list found at the beginning of any volume of Am In- 
tenatee Course in English for Letin-Americmm Student* ( 16 ). Each student in the 
class has a copy of this textbook In front of him.) 

Today we are not going te try to learn all af these symbols. Today we are going 
to study the symbols for the vowel sounds in EWg!UI» ^ 

Although not necessary, it ia helpful to place the 11 individual vowel 
symbols on the suggested vowel chart. The chart is best taught from 
bottom center proceeding upward— the left side first and the right aide 
afterwards. For better results, fill in the chart as you teach each sound. 
Fill injgt least one key word, writing it with letters and symbols. When- 
ever you write a phonetic symbol, enclpse it (or a group of them) in 
bracketa or parentheses to avoid confusing the student. Make this a 
constant practice, explaining to the student that this procedure will be 
followed. 
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At the end of the firy^period the students should have seen and heard 
and produced each vowel sound. Begin with unison recitation of the 
sounds This unison gives the timid students confidence: The teacher 
should pronounce each vowel sound (and later each key word) just 
before the class repeats it. Ultimately each student .himself must 
reproduce the sounds individually. 

SPECIAL NOTE REGARDING THE PHONETIC SYMBOLS USED 
HERE: To the phonetic scholar some of the following symbols are to ^ 
broad that he might consider that they would be better described as rep- 
resenting phonemes. Through experience, however, we have found that 
•• instruments to facilitate teaching pronunciation of English sounds 
to foreigners they are useful and adequate as written here. The sign ( : ) 
representing prolongation -of sound is not used. Instead, the student is 
constantly reminded to make long vowel sounds when speaking English. 

One teacher uses this vowel chart each morning as a warm-up exer- 
rise. The first student to arrive is asked to put it on the blackboard. 
Soon no student needs his notebook for reference in drawing the chart. 
The pronunciation and recognition practice. is varied each day. Sogne- 
times a student goes to the board to point out a sound he thinks the 
teacher or another student is producing. Sometimes the teacher msks 
students to produce sounds while she tries to recognixe them and points 
to what she hears. 

A useful exercise is to write the list of key words and review the 
correct symbols, placing the latter in parentheses after each word. Then 
the teacher writes a second list of 11 words (or 14 if the common 
diphthongs are used) . This second list should be familiar words which 
the students have already studied. No two words in any one list have 
the same vowel sound. The studenU are asked to match the identical 
vowel sounds in the words in the two lists. (Do not use words of more 


than one syllabic.) 

Words to 

Answer 

Key words 

he matched 

( firen later) 

fee* (i) 

foot 

6 

»t (i) 

tome 

11 

rain (e) 

dmy 

S 

««* (e) 

fat 

7 

back («) 

•low 

» 

4 

hot (a) 

meat 

10 

eat (o) 

men 

' 2 

•11 (3) 

do 

9 

cost (o) 

f 

or 

5 

poll (u) 

got 

1 

food (u) 

hit 

8 


\ 
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VOWEL SOUNDS IN ENGLISH 



( 9 ) 

cut (k at) 


NOTE: ANY SET OF CORRECT WORDS IS ACCEPTABLE AS A KEY. 

YOU MAY DEVICE YOUR OWN SET. 

' WRITE THE WORDS, THEN REWRITE THEM IN PHONETIC SYMBOLS. 
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CONSONANT SOUNDS IN ENGLISH 

PAIRED SOUNDS 

VOICED* * VOICELESS 

(z) zero (’ziro) (s) speak (spik) 

(b) boy (boi) (p) put (put) 

(d\ door (dor) (t) take (tek) 

(v) voice (vois) .(f) frieruHfrend) 

(g) good (gyd)> ^_^^ftrTcome (kam) 
(6) that (ft® t) "* (e) thank (e*i]k) 

(3) pleasure ('plc 3 ar) (J) shoe (Ju) 

(d3) judge (d3ad3) (tj) child (tjaild) 

NOT PAIRED 

(l) learn (lam) 

> 

£) run (ran) 

(m) map(meep) (h) house (haus) 

* 

(n) night (nait) (hw) where (hwcr) 

(ij) ring (riij) 

(y) you(yu) 

(w) well (yvcll) f ALL VOWELS ARE VOICED 
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When teaching English vowel sounds the teacher cannot repeat too 
often the admonition, “Open your mouth and take time.” 

Vowel phonetic symbols are particularly useful in correcting mis- 
pronunciation. A teacher immediately writes the mispronounced word 
on the board and then writes the phonetic symbol above the letter (or 
letters) mispronounced. For example: 

( 9 ) * 

republic. 

Frequently the student who is familiar with phonetics can correct 
himself. 

When we teach (A consonant sounds with their related phonetic 
symbols, we find it convenient to teach, at the same time, the distinction 
between voiced and voiceless sounds. This information will later be 
valuable in teaching the rules for pronouncing the plurals of nouns, 
the termination for the third person singular form in the present tense, 
and the past of all regular verbs. 

A brief sample explanation of how consonant sounds may be taught 
follows : 

“If the muscle here (point to neck) vibrates (move extended fore- 
fingers of your hands back and forth) when you make a sound, we 
say that sound has voice. It is a voiced sound. (Write the word voiced 
at the top of the blackboard at the head of a blank column.) If the 
muscle (point again) does not move (keep fingers — the same two — 
apai%), we say the sound has no voice. It is without voice. It is voice- 
less.” (Write voiceless at same level on blackboard and draw a vertical 
line separating the two.) 

Then ask the students to make a simple test. Have each one hiss an 
“s”; then have each hiss a “i”. Now ask them to repeat the same two 
sounds as they put their fingers in their ears. (Do the same yourself.) 
Students feel the difference immediately. Some also like to try to feel 
the difference at their necks when the vocal cords are vibrating, but this 
is a more difficult test for the novice. Then write (s) under voiceless 
and (x) under voiced. 

Now connect (s) and (a) with a dotted line as you say that they are a 
pair of sounds. (Explain pair, if necessary. A pair of shoes means two 
related shoes. Point to your own. Then put .your foot next to some 
student’s shoe and indicate that there are two shoes but they are not a 
pair. Show a pair of gloves. Then point to the board and repeat, “A 
pair of sounds.”) Continue the explanation. “These sounds are related, 
but they are not quite identical. .One is voiced. The other is voiceless. 
Many English sounds are in pain.” Begin to write down each pair of 
sounds with a key word for each. Then add, “Some sounds are not 
in pairs.” Write these sounds. The final table of consonant sounds will 
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look like the one on page 20, except that, again, aa with the vowel 
sounds, you may select your own key words. 

As yon write symbols which are not identical to letters, it sometimes 
helps students fix them in mind if you make some identifying comment. 
Here are some examples: 

Speak of (rj) as “n with a tail” and write an n, and then tack on a tail. 

Describe (/) as the u s that is stretched” and make a pulling gesture. 

Show that (tj) is a j^^bination of two of the others. To demonstrate 
this sound, make the sound of a train starting. 

Indicate that (5) is realty just a circle with an ‘k on top. Exaggerate 
the (9) and (©) by sticking your tongue well out between your teeth. 

Bring your teeth down prominently over your lower lip when demon* 
strating (v) and (f). 

The consonant symbols seem easier to teach. The actual production 
of sounds may be much more difficult. Elimination of bad habits may be 
even harder (e. g., **I sink so” for “I think so”). Constant correction 
must be made in class. 

Exercises to distinguish sounds may be varied. For production of 
sounds, the teacher is at the board writing or pointing to what the stu- 
dent is speaking. For recognition, the student may be at the board as 
the, teacher. pronounces. The list for such an exercise usually grows 
naturally out of classroom experiences. For example: 

^ I live — I leave 

My foot — My food 
He thinks — He sinks 
Two bills — Two beers 
. ' were — we’re — wear 

Some teachers find it helpful in demonstrating the production of 
sounds— whether vowels or consonants— to draw a diagram showing the 
relative position of the tongue, for example, in different vowels. Others 
like to demonstrate with a plaster model of the organs used in produc- 
ing speech. At the Orientation Center we find mimicry one of the best 
teaching techniques. Mimicry is used not only for teaching sounds, but 
for teaching words and rhythm units. Rhythm is extremely important 
Even though a student pronounces every word or sound correctly, if he 
does not speak with what we call “English rhythm” he may not be 
understood. 

Stress or accent (an accent mark or stress mark is always placed be- 
fore the stressed syllable when one is writing in phonetics) is taught as 
the process of making the voice higher (pitch) and louder (volume) 
on the important word or normally stressed syllable in ««jvord when a 
group of related words are spoken together. For example: 
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The lawyer is a student. 

Normal itreu may be indicated in writing in several ways, for ex* 
ample; 

The LAWyer is a STUdent. 
or 

The lawyer is a student 
or 

- The lawyer is a student. 

or . 

The / law / yer is a /stu /dent. 
or 

(6e 'layer is 3 'stud ant) 

A teacher may prefer to *tap with a pencil, making a loud tap when 
there is to he stress as she pronounces the sentengg orally. Students 
"practice first in unison. Then those with a feeling for rhythm are asked 
to repeat the sentence alone with the pencil Finally, even the shy 
speakers will repeat it 

Proverbs are useful in teaching rhythm. In memorising a proverb 
the student seems t6 fix the rhythm in his mind, and it carries over into 
other sentences when he speaks. , 

Contractions mrfst be taught. Even if a student does not wish to use 
them, he has to be able to recognise them. When others are speaking 
to him the student will constantly hear such words as: don't, doesn’t, 
didn’t , won’t. I’ll you’ll he’ll, well they’ll I’m, you’re, and they’re. 

In regard to English, as it is commonly spdken with slurred sounds, 
recognition is more important than production. Even though a student 
prefers to speak with ’precision, he must learn to understand when 
rapid English is spoken to him. For example, the word to (tu) inrthe 
phrase to the store is reduced to (td) ; the is already (5s) so a student 
must recognize (u da $tor). When English is spoken quickly the word 
he (hi) becomes *e (i) ; his (hit) becomes ’is (is) ; and ’is (is) be- 
comes a slight buss (s) . When all of this was being taught to one foreign 
student, he remarked, “Now I learn how to unpronounce all the words I 
learned to pronounce in the last lesson.” 

A good drill for a lew minutes each day to is speak everyday questions 
quickly, either tunapg from one student to another for answers or let- 
ting the student who is first to recognise the phrase have the privilege 
of giving the answer. 

How are yea? 

What b your country? 

•Where are you from? 

What’s your work? 

When did you cone? 

. Where did you eat loach? 

What day b today? 
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Finally a note about dictation. Dictation may be a list of sounds to 
be written phonetically, or words, phrases, sentences, or a paragraph 
to be written for spelling practice. Unless the student reads back what 
he has written, dictation is solely training in recognition. 

The teacher’s rate of speaking varies with the level of the class and 
the type of material being taught. But every student should have an 
opportunity every .day to hear normal conversation of a native speaker 
or speakers. And he should, in addition, be given an opportunity to try 
to participate in such a conversation. 

Occasionally the question of regional differences in pronunciation of 
English is raised by a student. Although we do not emphasize these 
differences, particularly with beginners, we acknowledge that they do 
exist. Sometimes' they may be used to illustrate the fact that the rhythm 
in English is as important as the pronunciation of individual sounds, and 
that regional differences of pronunciation are therefore not as vital as at 
first they may seem. Members of the staff of the Orientation Center have 
different regional speech backgrounds, and the fact that the student 
hears each of these teachers at some time during the week makes it easy 
for him to accept regional differences without much difficulty. 


Courses for General Orientation for 
All Levels 

• i 

In addition. to the periods of study devoted to the mastery of reading, 
writing, speaking, and hearing of English, we have one period a day in 
which we present some aspects of life in the United States. The sub- 
jects we emphasize are principles of the United States Government, the 
geography and early history of the United States, current events, litera- 
ture, education, social customs, common idioms, and professional vo- 
cabulary. The teacher responsible for teaching one of these subjects 
prepares an outline of lessons which she can cover in about 8 weeks, 
giving one lesson a week to each group. In a beginning class, the ma- 
terial that can be introduced is limited and it stripped down to basic 
elementary construction; in the advanced classes, on the other hand, a 
more comprehensive course can be given. 

Field trips are taken to illustrate these courses. Linked with the 
lessons in 'government are trips to the Congress, to the Supreme Court, 
to meetings of congressional committees, and to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. History lessons are brought to life by the-murals in the 
Capitol Rotunda, and tfirough visits to Mount Vernon, the Lee Mansion, 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, the Lincoln Museum and Memorial, 
Colonial Williamsburg, and other historic places in this area. Lessons 
in the cultural life of the United States are illustrated by visits to art 
galleries, libraries, schools, and universities. In addition students are' 
kept informed about the many free concerts and art lectures and are 
encouraged to attend them. 

While spending the day together on these trips, we become better 
friends, and the teachers learn the personal needs and desires of those 
students who would hesitate to mention private matters in a classroom 
atmosphere. We can also give lessons in names of foods and the se- 
lection of inexpensive nourishing lunches, and demonstrate without 
words an aspect of democratic living by going in and out of congres- 
sional meetings and court sessions without special permits. 

Although the location of the Center in Washington provides many 
advantages, it does not have some special advantages possessed by cen- 
ters in other locations. For example, the informal atmosphere of Hat- 
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tiesburg, Mis#., is described in the report from the Latin American In- 
stitute of Mississippi Southern College. This report says that t^e stu- 
dents are housed in some of the better homes of the town, near the 
campus, and that the families with whom they live take warm personal 
interest in the students, inviting them to eat with them and to spend 
their free time in their company. We quote: 

As a regular part of the course, business and professional people from the Hat- 
tiesburg trade area give talks to the groups. The professional men of the class are 
introduced to men of their profession and are afforded an opportunity to atady and 
observe their profession or bnsihess at first hand. 

One dentist from Pern was invited i by a local dentist to his office to observe pro- 
cedure in dentistry. The visiting Peruvian dentist was the guest of honor at a con- 
vention of doctors of dentistry in Atlanta, Ga. Lawyers are invited to attend ses- 
sion* of court, and trials by local lawyers. Medical doctors and- nurses are invited 
to visit the hospitals to observe medical practice and are gneata of honor at dty 
and county medical meetings. Ranchers, farmers and those interested in agricul- 
ture are taken on tours of inspection by the local Connty Farm Agent. The same 
procedure is observed with other professions represented. A member of the 
Mississippi State Senate and a member of the Mississippi Legislature lecture to 
the group on the local. State and national governments. (28) 

The bulletin of Louisiana State University report* that, in their pro- 
gram of 1949, there were three trips of outstanding interest. A unique 
feature of all of theae trips was the cooperation of groups in the com- 
munities visited. For example, in a day spent in Natches, Miss., the 
students were entertained at luncheon, dinner, dancing, and in ante- 
bellum homes by Rotarians, newspaper groups, two garden dubs, and 
many local people, f 55) 

In the Orientation Center we use many films in our courses for gen- 
eral orientation. To prepare the class for a film before showing it, we 
obtain the script and paraphrase it, putting the story into short, simply 
constructed sentences. We retain the vocabulary of the film so that 
the students will recognise the words as they hear them. After seeing 
the 61m, the students commentin' it orally or in writing. 

A brief description is given of several of these courses for general 
orientation as a suggestion of possible ways to approach these subjects. 


PRINCIPLES OP THE GOVERNMENT OP THE UNITED STATES 

The following brief outline of the organisation and the major func- 
tions of the United States Government forms the basis of discussio. 
with foreign students who are studying the language and the institutions 
of the United States. 

The vocabulary is selected as appropriate for use with students 'whose 
knowledge of English is limited. 

The main purposes of 'the course are: *- 

1. To assist the students in increasing their English vocabulary and 
to provide^jractice in English usage. 
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2. To enable the students to understand the general plan and the 
main functions of the government. . 

3. To provide the students with a background in democratic group 
cooperation; and with some knowledge of current activities of the Gov- 
ernment and of personalities in the National Government. 

FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

The government of the United States is a democracy, since the will of 
the people prevails through elections. The people elect the legislators 
and the chief executive. Some officials are appointed. Most appointed 
officials, however, including judges and cabinet members, are approved 
by the people's representatives. Thus the people have final authority. 

The United States has a written constitution. The Constitution out- 
lines the form of government, prescribes the general method of select- 
ing officials, outlines the functions of the three branches of the Govern- 
ment — the legislative, the executive, the judicial. 

The Constitution defines the major powers of the National Govern- 
ment, such as the power to make treaties, to coin money, to establish 
and maintain a postal system, to regulate trade and commerce among 
the States, and to regulate commerce with foreign nations. 

The Constitution recognises the State governments. It mentions a 
few specific things which a State shall not do. For example, no State 
shall make a treaty with a foreign government or coin money. No state 
shall deprive any person of life, liberty or property, without due process 
of law. 

The Constitution provides that all powers hot given to the National 
Government nor denied to the State governments are reserved to the 
States. This dual nature of the Government leaves many independent 
functions to the States. Such functions performed by the States include 
provisions for public education, for enforcement of State laws, for atten- 
tion to matters of local government. The Constitution may be amended 
by the approval of three-fourths of the States. 

A National law or a State law must be consistent with the Constitu- 
tion. The courts may decide whether National or State laws are in con- 
flict with the Constitution. 

The Federal Government is^composed of three branches: the Legis- 
lative Branch, the Executive Brandi, and the Judicial Branch. Each 
branch has certain duties to perform, and each branch acts as a "check" 
on the other two branches. 

The Government is called a government of "checks and balances." The 
purpose of the system of "checks and balances" is to keep any of the 
three branches from taking too much power. Examples of “checks and 
balances": 

1. A bill becomes a law when it pomes both Houses of Congress and 
is signed by the President. 
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2. The President may veto a bill, bnt the Congress may pass the bill 
over the President’s veto by a two-thirds vote of both Houses. 

3. The Courts may decide whether a law passed by Congress and 
signed by the President is constitutional. 

4. The President appoints the heads of the Cabinet, and the judges of 
the Federal courts, but the Senate must approve the appointments made 
by the President 

5. The House of Representatives has the authority to impeach 
officials. 

b. The Senate has the authority to hear impeachment proceedings. 
THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 

The Legislative Branch makes the laws. It is called the Congress of 
the United States. Congress meets in the Capitol Building in Washing- 
ton, D. C. In order that the people may have full information about 
the Congress, galleries are provided in the Legislative Chambers for 
visitors and for the press. • 

The Congress consists of two houses: The Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

The members of the Senate are called Senators. The members of the 
House are called Representatives. Both the Senators and the Represent- 
atives are elected by the people. There are 2 Senators for each of the 
States. The number of Representatives is based on the population. 
Every 10 years an official count, or census, is made of the people in the 
United States. After this count is made. Congress determines the num- 
ber of Representatives. There is 1 Representative for approximately 
each 304,000 people. All Representatives and one-third of the Senators 
are elected every 2 years. 

The Senate . — There are 96 Senators, 2 from each State. A Senator 
must be at least 30 years old, 9 years a citizen of the United States, and 
an inhabitant of the State where elected. His term of office is 6 years; he 
may be reelected. 

The Vice President of the United States is the President qf the Senate. 
The House of Representatives .— There are 435 Representatives. A 
Representative must be at least 25 years old, 7 years a citizen of the 
United States, and an inhabitant of the State where elected. His term of 
office is 2 years; he may be reelected. The “head” of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is called the Speaker. 

THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

The Executive Brunch enforces the laws. It consists of the President 
of the United States, thq Vice President, and the President’s Cabinet. 
The Vice President is the President ol the Senate. He becomes Presi- 
dent of the United States in case of the death of the President. 
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The President is elected for a term of 4 years; he may be reelected. 
The election is held in November of every fourth year. The inauguration 
is January 20 following the election. The President must he a native- 
born citizen, at least 35 years old, and 14 years a resident of the United 
States. If the President should die during the term of office, the order 
of succession to the presidency is the V ice President and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

The chief duty of the President is to enforce the laws and the treaties, 
and “to preserve and, defend the Constitution of the United States." In 
the performance of his duty, the President may: 

1. Call special sessions of Congress 

2. Suggest legislation to Congress 

3. Veto acts of Congress 

4. Appoint judges of Federal courts 

5. Appoint representatives to foreign countries. 

Congress has Established nine executive departments to advise and to 
assist the President. The President appoints the heads of these depart- 
ments with the approval of the Senate. They make up the President’s 
Cabinet. They meet once or twice each week to discuss problems with 
the PreaidenL The Cabinet consists of the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of Treasury, the Secretary of Defense, the Attorney General, the 
Postmaster General, the Secretary of Interior, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor. 

THE JUDICIAL BRANCH 

The Judicial Branch explains the meaning of the Constitution, the 
laws, and the treaties. All laws must agree with the Constitution, which 
is4he basic law of the United States. 

Federal court* hear specific cases and, assist in settling disputes with- 
out force. In a democracy it is important that the people have faith in 
their courts. 

The Supreme Court . — The Supreme Court of the United States is the 
highest court of the Nation. It has fiqgj decision about the meaning of 
the Constitution, of treaties, and of laws of the United States. It may 
decide whether the decision of a lower court agrees with the law and the 
Constitution. 

The Supreme Court has a Chief Justice and eight ’Associate Justices. 
The Chief Justice presides over thf Court. ^ A case is decided by the 
Justices who hear the case. 

The Judges are appointed by the President, but the Senate must ap- 
prove the appointment They are appointed for life. 

Other Federal Courts . — Congress has established other courts below 
the Supreme Court: 10 Circuit Courts of Appeals, more than 90 District 
Courts, and a few special courts. They handle certain types of cases, 
and thus reduce the work of the Supreme Court. 
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Congress decides how many judges there will he on these courts and 
fixes their salaries. They are appointed by the President with the ap- 
proval of the Senate. 

Lessons in government are followed in advanced classes by talks by 
the students about their own governments — comparing, contrasting, and 
evaluating. Even in the classes in which the students have little knowh 
edge of English, they are usually so interested in this vital subject that 
they make intense efforts to speak. It should be kept in mind that in all of 
our lessons, the subject matter itself is second in importance. The pri- 
mary purpose of all classes is the teaching of English to the student 
When the subject matter touches his own interest, greater effort and suc- 
cess result 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES 

The purpose of these lessons is to give the students a general knowl- 
edge of the natural and political divisions of the United States as well 
as more specific knowledge of the area to which an individual student 
plans to go for professional training or study. The lectures and discus- 
sions are illustrated by films, geography textbooks and atlases, and such 
magaxines as the National Geor graphic . (27) 

INTRODUCTION TO UVING IN THE UNITED STATES 

Every country has its own social and cultural institutions^ its own 
customs, manners, and style of living. Learning something about these 
institutions is necessary for an understanding of a country. The follow- 
ing subjects are interesting to most foreign students, and the topics are 
selected and discussed to meet the needs of the individuals in the classes. 



EDUCATION 

Opportunity for a free public education, regardless of color, race, or 
creed, through elementary and high school, is considered to be the birth- 
right of every boy and girl in the United States. Local school districts in 
all the States operate the public elementary and secondary schools. 
These school districts obtain their major revenues from two sources: (1) 
> Local taxes and (2) State funds which are apportioned to the districts. 
The compulsory age limits for school attendance vary among the States. 
Generally the lower age limits are between 6 and 8 years, while the 
upper age limits extend from 14 to 18. Education is generally coeduca- 
tional from kindergarten through the university. 


The local school district is the basic unit in American public educa- 
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lion. In it it vetted wide authority, responsbility, and considerable 
^ autonomy. It is free to conduct its educational programs as it sees fit 
so long as it meets the minimum standards established by the State. The 
Federal Government does not exercise control over the schools of the 
States or of the local school districts. 

The two most common plans of organisation for elemrntary and sec- 
ondary education are the 8 — 4 and 6-3—3 plans. The 8—4 plan provides 
for 8 years of elementary education followed by 4 years of high-school 
education. The 6-3-3 plan provides for 6 years of elementary educa- 
tion, 3 years of junior high school education, and 3 years of senior high- 
• school education. 

The high sehoola provide specific instruction for those students who 
are preparing to go to college, and for those who wish to pursue a voca- 
tion upon the completion of high school, as well as a general education 
for all others. 

In addition to the public achools (those financed by the local govern- 
ment) there are private elementary and secondary schools, offering 
courses similar to those provided by the public installation, since private 
schools must also meet public-school standards. Some of the private 
schools are organised by religious groups and others by individuals. 
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Night schools and adult education: Many school buildings are open 
not only during the day but also in the evening. Men and women who" 
work in the daytime go to night school to study many things: subject* 
to complete a high-school course, trade*, typing, cooking, child care, etc. 
These schools are often called community centers. Many schools have 
two principals, one for day classes and one for night 

The university is a group of schools operating under one president 
and one advisory board. The schools include the college of liberal arts 
and science*, the schools of medicine, law, engineering, etc,, and are 
usually built on one ca~fi»pua, as a “university city." The president or 
chancelor is the head 6f the university, and the members of the faculty 
make up the teaching staff. Some of the university students live in their 
own homes, others in rooming house*, in university residence hall* or 
dormitories, or in organised house*, such as fraternity and sorority 
houses. Social life on a university campus includes concerts, lecture*, 
forum*, dances and teas, all-university sport* (football, basketball, 
tennii, swimming, etc.) 

Washington, D. C. f is an educational center with many institutions for 
higher education, as, for example: American University, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Georgetown University, George Washington University, How- 
ard University, Miner Teachers College, and Wilson Teachers College. 

SOCtAL UFE 

Type* of social affairs, receiving and accepting invitations, and punc- 
tuality in keeping appointment* are diacuaaed. Spec si day*, auch as 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, are explained. Other aspects of social life 
diacuaaed are customs of “dating"; courtship and engagements; wed- 
dings (home wedding and reception and informal church wedding and 
reception ) . 

Type* of entertainment discussed are: Motion pictures (feature pic- 
ture, news reel, shorts, previews) ; atage shows; sports (high-achool and 
university football, basketball, baseball, etc., as well as professional 
sports) ; concerts, lecture*, theatre, and Opera; radio and television. 

NEWSPAPERS 

There ia no official national newspaper in the United State*, hut 
each large city has one or more newspapers. Many small towns have 
newspapers, too. 

Part* of a newspaper include among others: The new* stories, edi- 
torials and letters to the editor, commercial advertisements, classified 
advertisements, sports, weather forecast, and weather story. Special 
sections include society, woman’s page, travel, education, finance, comic 
strips, and cartoons. 
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REUGION 


There ire two principal forms of religious faith in the country, 
Christian and Jewish. The Christian faith is found in two main forms, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, These religious institutions have many 
functions besides that of common worship. The churches in the United 
States are important centers of community life and activity. They or- 
ganise varioda groups for adults, youth, and children, for the purpose of 
study and service, as well as for fellowship and recreation. 

THE FAMILY 


A knowledge of home and family life is fundamental for understand- 
ing any people. The differences in family life in a large city, a town, and 
a rural community may be contrasted. Changing forms of living have 
had great influence upon home relationships, but, in spite of these rapid 
changes, “home* has a significant meaning. Comparatively speaking 
few homes have servants; their place is taken by the use of labor-saving 
devices. As a result, almost all of the work in the family is done bv the 
housewife and members of the family. Often guests in a home help 
wdth necessary tasks. 

The status of single women and “career girls” is sometimes discussed, 
particularly in regard to the problems encountered by the young, un- 
chaperoned girl living alone in the city. Certain conditions of city life 
occasionally lead to the making of acquaintances, without an intro- 
duction by a common friend. Many American women of high social 
standing live aloile in apartments, with no question concerning their 
respectability, regardless of the quite different impression given in the 
motion pictures. An invitation to a woman's apartment for an evening 
of conversation is not an invitation to improper behavior. “Career 
girls” of all age* work at interesting jobs and generally lead a busy life 
outside their work, with their friends, their hobbies, and their other 
activities. 
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RACE RELATIONSHIPS 

It it believed that we must face squarely, in the discussion of society in 
the United States, the fact that racial discrimination does exist ill many 
parts of the country. In these discussions an attempt is made to explain 
that many people are not satisfied with the situation and are making 
efforts to improve it, but that since this discrimination haa had a long 
hatory, it cannot be eradicated at once. The foreign student is coun- 
seled for his own sake to avoid embarrassment insofar as possible by ob- 
serving the customs of a locality. That progress is being made in solving 
this problem it also emphasised. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE EARLY HISTORY AND CURRENT 
PROBLEMS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Interesting films are available which help foreign students to 
understand something of United States history and present conditions. 
Many of these films are U. S. Government films and may be borrowed 
from the film depositories of the various agencies. Included in the bibli- 
ography is a list of film guides. A chart compiled by the Office of Edu- 
cation gives information on how to obtain the Government motion pic- 
ture. (2) In addition, sound films showing industries, geography, his- 
tory, and life in general in various States can be borrowed from com- 
panies interested in transportation, such as oil companies, railroads, and 
air lines. 

Current events are discussed in all the groups as part of their exercises 
in English speaking and comprehension. Besides this, each class has 
one period a week in a Current Events course which is based on film- 
strips, called “Report on the NewB.” The films are produced monthly 
by the New York Times , and present such subjects as: “The Marshall 
Plan,” “Labor in the News,” “Farmers and Prices,” and “The Defense 
of the-United States.” 

Each film usually requires about four lessons for adequate study. Les- 
son One introduces the film by linking the subject with recent newspaper 
articles. While the film is being shown the students read aloud the sub- 
titles, and the teacher explains the new vocabulary. Lesson Two shows 
the film again, and the students review and apply the new vocabulary 
in conversation. Lesson Three comprises an oral or written test. Lesson 
Four, in lower groups, makes a thorough review and completes other 
parts of the preceding lessons. In advanced groups, the fourth lesson 
period is often used for the presentation of a film of a previous month, 
which the group has not seen. These filmstrips provide an opportunity 
for pronunciation drill through reading subtitles aloud. They also make 
inahy new words and idiomatic expressions understandable through 
their visual interpretation. As the present day can only be explained 
by referring to the past. The Report on the News films provide the 
teacher with appropriate opportunities to teach other periods pf United 
States history. 

^ 

The weekly movie program described by the Orientation and English 

Language Institute at the University of California metfts being quoted 

in full: * ♦ 

* ' ^ ^ % 

Moviet Each Tuesday evening daring the 19^0 I ncti tat emotion pictures on 
subjects of interest to students coming to the Ukjted States from abroad vara 
shown after dinner. Discussion, refreshments, and an informal social boor fob 
lowed tiie showing of t h4 pictures. * 


2 Bctrlcy Reid. How To Obtain U. 5, Government Motion Pictures. Washington, D. G., Fedaral 
8*cvrity Agency, Office of Education. Reprint from School Life, Mi y 1990. 
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The films shown were obtained from the large library in the Audio-Visual In- 
struction Department of University Extension. Among the movies shown were the 
following: 

Golden Gate City 4 

California 

The Story of California and iu Natural Resources 

The Bill of Rights , 

The Story of the Flag 

The Westward Movement 

The Perfect Tribute (on Lincoln) 

The Story of Communication 
From Trees to Tribunes 

Radio Broadcasting Today (March of Time film) 

The Development of Motion Pictures 
How we Elect our Representatives 
Our National Government 
National Parks in the United States 
Yosemite 

Yellowstone and the Grand Tetons 
Music in the United States (6) 

The University of California bulletin also carries a list of subjects for 
their Thursday evening lectures, for example. The Press m the United 
States, Government and Politics , and Issues and Problems in American 
Education. The Mills College pamphlet says that w in order that every 
student may have drill in taking notes in English, we insist that they 
present their notes for inspection after every lecture.” (44) 


PROFESSIONAL ORIENTATION AND VOCABULARY 

i * 

We have always believed that one of the moat important parts of oar 
program of orientation is the making of professional contacts for the 
students. For example, for Qur agriculturalists we invite officials of the 
Department of Agriculture to come for coffee, after classes are over for 
the afternoon, and to talk to the students informally, leaving plenty of 
time for questions. We arrange for the agriculturalists to visit the Di- 
vision of Animal Husbandry at the University of Maryland and the 
United States Experimental Station at Beltsville. 

We take the doctors and nurses to visit hospitals, where, in addition to 
the general tours, we arrange for them to have longer visits in their own 
special fields. We get permission for the pediatricians to spend several 
Saturdays at the Children’s Hospital; the specialists in eye, ear, and 
throat have a chance to see a number of operations in the Episcopal 
Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital; the malaria specialists receive permis- 
sion to go after school for several days to see the studies at the Naval 
Medical Research Institute. The National Institutes of Health of the 
Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, show their laboratories 
to the public health doctors and nones and give them bulletins. Many 
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individual appointments are made for them in school clinics and in 
visiting nurses' clinics. The Saturday mornng lectures at the George 
Washington University Medical School are often open to diem, with 
permission to audit some of tlje courses of their specialties. 

Sanitary engineers are taken to the water purification plants, the 

sewage ahd garbage disposal units, the dairies, and the street-cleaning 
departments. 

Social workers visit orphanages, the juvenile court, and the training 
schools for delinquent boys and girls. 

The teacher trainees visit the schools of their Specialties, such as vo- 
cational high schools, and are supplied with copies of the courses of 
study. They are taken to the Office of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency and to the National Education Association for consultation with 
persons in the departments dealing with their fields of interest. At 

Wilson Teachers College they audit such classes as educational pay- 
chology. * 

Lawyers are taken to the Supreme Court and to the civil and criminal 
courts. For some of them our jury system is completely new. Amazing 
to many is the fact that our courts are open to the public, who go in 
and out at will. * 

ULmnnn* among our students receive special attention at the Library 
of Congress. Several have obtained permission to work for practice, on a 
volunteer basis, at the Library after school hours. One of our students, 
who is to set up the first libraries for children in her country, audited a 
library course at Catholic University. She has been eagerly translating 
the textbooks used in the course there so that she can train librarians on 
her return te her homeland. 

The District of Columbia Highway Department has arranged special 
trips for our highway engineers, taking them on Saturdays to see con- 
struction work on new bridges and underpasses. Our engineering stu- 
dents also audit classes at Wilson Teachers College as soon as they have 
sufficient English proficiency. The subject matter may be familiar 
to them already, but practice in hearing the scientific vocabulary as 
pronounced in English is helpful to them. 

On field trips the students collect pamphlets or bulletins pertaining 
to the special fields, and on returning to school they read the publica- 
tions* reviewing and learning new technical terms. 

When there are small groups of one special interest, such as a medical 
group, a Labor Department group, or an Agricultural Department 
group, special vocabulary classes are organized for them. For example, 
in a group of doctors, nurdes, and sanitary engineers, U. S. Public Health 
Service bulletins and Red Cross Manuals kre used as vocabulary fext- 
books, and medical films from the film libraries of the U. S. Public 
Health Service are available. 
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The Departments of Labor and Agriculture are willing to lend pam- 
phlets and films on proper application. Study of the scripts before see- 
ing the films and discussion after seeing them are necessary to establish 
the vocabulary firmly in the student’s memory. 

The professional trips and the special vocabulary lessons are stimu- 
la ting to both students and teachers. They aid in provoking lively con- 
versation and in developing confidence in using English as well as in 
satisfying the natural urge of every professional person to keep in touch 
with his own work and to go forward in his knowledge of it, even though 
he is temporarily engaged in learning a new language. 


Special Courses for Foreign Students in Universities Not Having 
. . English Language Institutes 


I 



Conditions in a language institute like our Orientation Center and 
others to which this bulletin has already referred differ in several re- 
spects from conditions in a university or college in which foreign stu- 
dents are carrying a program of regular university courses. Such stu- 
dents accepted by the university are generally assumed to have sufficient 
ability in English to profit by class instruction in that language. Con- 
sequently, it is not considered necessary to devote appreciable rim* to 
improving their English. In practice, however, it is often found that 
some foreign students^ have language needs not filled by the normal 
courses it| freshman English. Several bulletins have come to hand de- 
scribing nlans bv which such situations are met. 


An article entitled u English for Foreign Students at the University of 
Illinois 99 is a report on the special courses arranged for its foreign stu- 
dents. Rhetoric 111, 112, and 113 provide a rapid review of grammar, 
intensive drill in sentence patterns, and correction of individual pro- 
nunciation difficulties for the students who can take such courses as 
science and mathematics, but are not able to take lecture courses or 
courses requiring much reading or writing. Rhetoric 114 and 115 are 
substitutes for the courses required of American students and fulfill the 
English requirement for undergraduate foreign students. (3) 

A second discussion of this problem of integrating into the university 
program the Eng l is h courses, of which some of their foreign students are 
in need, is given in the pamphlet: Otganisatian of the Courses in EngjUti* 
far ^foreign Student* given at U.CJL.A. (38) There are four courses, 
each giving four units of university credit and nfeeting for five class 
hours a week. There are two sections, intermediate and advanced. 44 The 
work done in all cl a sses fall* under five general headings: 

L Pronundstisa and phsasUes, * 

Ih. Oral eeaipssitisa, readme, “d vocabulary study. 

IV. Aural e&mpnkemAen ad utoatbn. ‘ 
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The pamphlet contains a detailed description of each of the courses 
on both levels. 

A Handbook on the Orientation and English Language Instruction 
Program for Students from Abroad, a publication of the University of 
Denver, is a study of the problems of foreign students who are admitted 
to the college on a full program basis but need a great deal of help in 
Orientation and special language instruction. The handbook includes 
a chart showing the cooperation of the university services and depart* 
ments and the student organisations in the work of the "Committee on 
Students from Abroad." 
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Participation in Community Activities 


Our students take part in many of the activities of Wilson Teachers 
College at which we are located. We encourage our students to do this 
even though their English may not be good and their stay in the college 
may be of short duration. For example, when the festival to raise 
money for the International Student Fund was held, we arranged for our 
students to show a kodachrome film of South America. Our students 
made posters to advertise it^ sold tickets, operated the projector, and 
turned in to the fund a gratifying, sum. 

During Education Week, our students put on the lunch-hour program, 
showing such films as Journey into Medicine , 

We join in college picnics, go to some of the college dances, give as- 
sembly programs, and attend others, and take our turn helping in the 
cafeteria during the summer session,. when regular help is not employed. 
If there is any reluctance by the North American student body to ac- 
cept foreigners, we face the situation frankly and work on it constantly. 
Al our students are usually graduates. North American undergraduates 
sometimes feel some shyness and are ill at ease, with them. We give small 
informal parties, invite the college students, and plan activities which 
will immediately mix the groups — such as Paul Jqpcses — and such com- 
petitive games as “Easter Bonnet Parade.** We have small afternoon 
dancing parties and invite North American students who wish to learn 
the dances of the other countries. 


The elementary and high-school teachers of Washington frequently 
ask ns to send them speakers from the areas of the world which their 
classes ar^etudyiqg at the time. We help our students prepare for these 
talks by correcting their errors in grammar and pronunciation. .We also 
help than collect, for exhibit, articles and pictures from the travel 
agencies, the Pan American Union, or their embassies. A member of the 
staff often accompanies a student to help bolster his courage. When he 
’ comes through such an ordeal with flying oolors, he is usually very much 
v gratified by the interest shown in his country by our school children and 
by the confidence he has acquired in his use of English. 


Recently two of our Turkish trainees woe invited to attend a soci- 
ology class which was discussing comparative religions. They were to 
speak about the Moslem religion and answer questions related to social 
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problems growing out of conflicts in religious beliefs. As they were 
doubtful of their ability to handle the assignment, their own teacher 
first directed class discussion and reports toward this subject, helping 
them with the necessary vocabulary and preparing them for questions 
by stimulating questions from other foreign students, principally Latin 
Americans. Their preparation developed into an interesting project 
for the Orientation Center class, and later when the Turkish students 
spoke in the sociology class, they were successful in contribu tin g an 
important new viewpoint to the thinking of the North American 
students. 

The Orientation Center joins with the Wilson Teachers College In- 
ternational Committee in having Coffee Hours about twice a month, to 
which are invited teachers and students of Wilson Teachers College 
and of other colleges, members of such organisations as the Institute on 
World Organisation, the Inter-Church Fellowship group, and represen- 
tatives from the Office of Education, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the Department of State. The programs are varied and 
interesting. Several times our own foreign students have spoken on 
such special subjects as “Maternity Care in. the Dominican Republic," 
and “Salt Mines of Colombia," but more frequently the speakers come 
from Government departments or embassies and talk on educational, 
economic, or art subjects. Our students as co-hosts help to serve and to 
introduce the guests. This activity makes them feel that they are a 
part of the college and gives them an opportunity to hear F.n g l j f h 
and to speak with many people. 

In addition to college activities, there are many other community 
activities in which our students take part. During the 'year they give a 
number of talks to groups outside of schools, such as the sorority and 
fraternity alumni groups, service dubs, church societies, and women’s 
professional dubs. We do not stress this activity, because, after all, 
oar students are still learning to speak English, but we welcome all 
such invitations heartily and help the students to prepare interesting 
talks. Their success has often a maxed us. Recently, the Junior Auxiliary 
Chamber of Commerce asked us to send some students to put on a 
program of songs and stories of their countries. We selected four 
students to do this and helped them prepare their program. As their 
Eng l is h was very limited, we felt considerable trepidation about the 
result. We were relieved and delighted later to receive a letter from 
the chairman in which she said that fhe Orientation Center evening 
had been the high spot of the programs of the year. 

Our students attend the many free illustrated lectures at Government 
departments and science clubs. Of course we have to “talk up" such 
affairs in advance and often escort the students ourselves. It is a gen- 
practice of our teachers to as sig n, as .home work, attendance at a 
specific lecture and an oral report on it in class the following day. One 
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of the regular duties of oar secretary is to make multiple copies, for 
everyone, of what we call “Week-end Suggestions.” This sheet tells 
when and whole there will be lectures, concerts, tours of galleries, and 
civic meetings which are free and of interest to the students. Each 
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teacher takes a few minutes on Friday to read this sheet with the 
students, to urge them to go, and to assign certain reports connected 
with it. On Monday morning the conversation period draws from the ? 

students' comments and reports on their week-end activities. An effort 
is made to encourage them to take advantage of opportunities to hear 
English on Saturday and Sunday, instead of passing the time either 


alone writing letters home or in conversation with their countrymen. 

Our national holiday activities are introduced, by. appropriate activi- 
ties, such 'as conducted trips to Arlington National Cemetery and the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier on Armistice Day, and to the fireworks 
display oh Independence Day. The Christmas holidays have their 
“Suggestions for a Happy Holiday” program, with one of the staff 
taking the duty of accompanying the students who want to go to inter- 
esting events and places sneh as the White House Christmas Tree light- 
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ing, midnight service in one of the churches, trips to a radio station, to a 
newspaper building, and to public buildings which the new students 
may not have seen. The staff member takes her holiday later, when 
the others are back on duty and able to “double op” classes for a few 
days. In this way, students who remain in the city during the vacation 
do not feel lonely and left out of the happy holiday spirit 

We want our students' to have at least one experience in being the 
guests of typical families of our country. Several groups help us to do 
this. For example, members of the Mortar .Board Alumnae Association,^ 
the hast and West Association, the YWCA, the Pilot Club, the Chevy 
Chafe Women’s Club, the American Association of University Women, 
and women's groups of several churches take as a project, from time to 
time, the extension of hospitality to our students. These invitations not 
only lead to many happy hours for individuals in our group, but also 
provide families in the community with the interest and stimulus which 
oome from a personal acquaintance with educated, intelligent people 
other nations and races. 

The English Language Institute and Orientation Center of Mills Col- 
lege has reported in its bulletin a remarkable “home” orientation ex- 
periment. We are quoting the story in full: * 

With the 1949 Nsion the Instil— tried an-exparhnent which preyed *o soccsn 
ful that ws hairs suds it an im p o rta n t and pas— mat feature of ear p r ogr am . 
Upon the completion of the regular coarse n the Mills Campos, each undent was 
placed in a carefully s elect ed ho— for am weak. Because of the high cost of 
living sad oar c once rn over possible fharraaaaiant, wo had each atodeot deposit 
with the Chairman tea dollars as token payment to his host A few days before 
the laatitate’i dosing-date wo bald a drawing at which each student eh— his ban 
by let. The Chairman then forwarded the taken payments to each family reedviag 
a visitor. 

The results of this week of “home" orientation were highly gratifying. . The 
reports from both hosts and guests leave no donbt at te the vales of the expert ./ 
neat Some hosts became so attached te their guests that they persuaded them to 
stay beyond the stipulated time without cost. This arrangement was s C od s end 
' to two Latin Americans whose schools opened very 1— in September. They ware 
painfully short of funds and were worried about their maintenance for the extra 
three weeks. They left for their respective destinations with grateful expressions 
and good will. (44) 
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Personal Services to Students 


From the time i student comes in our door, we want him to feel that 
he is a member of our family with all of a family's loving care enveloping 
him. His problems are usually many. Often he has registered at a 
hotel and is anxious to move as soon as possible into a cheaper, more 
convenient place. We have a list of boarding, houses where we know 
our students are welcome and will be welt treated. We have already 
• “oriented” the landladies iq ways in which they can help students feel 
at home and get acquainted with others in the house. Sometimes the 
members of a group coming in together from one country have the idea 
that they want to live together in the same bouse- Not yet knowing the 
cost of living here, they sometimes expect quarters more luxurious than 
they can afford. 

V, We feel that there is a great advantage in separating national groups. 
Consequently we must persuade them: First, to agree to live in different 
houses; second, to live in a double room with a North American room- 
mate; and third, to live in a house where they can also take their meals, 
as the total cost is much less than living in-rooming houses and eating 
in restaurants. These steps are not always taken all at once. Gently 
and gradually we have to wean the student away from Ilia dependence 
on his own countrymen. 
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Sometimes students are ill when they arrive. Perhaps the airplane 
trip has caused ears to ache, or perhaps abscessed teeth have suddenly 
become active. In such eases we take students to the doctor or the 
dentist, or to the college nurse. Several times we have had to take the 
place of their own families in seeing them through severe illnesses and 
operations, sometimes sitting by their bedsides to help them struggle 
out of ether. We arranged for one of our students to have free medical 
care in a hospital clinic, because he was ill and had no money. 

If the weather is cold or stormy, we look carefully to see that the 
students are properly dressed. Those who come from warm countries 
usually need lrigp in getting winter clothes. We accompany them on 
shopping trips and try to find clothes St a price, which fits their budget. 
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For example, the Army-Navy War Surplus Store outfitted onf of our 
student# in an officer*! good, practical, waterproofed, topcoat with hut- 
tined-in wool lining, overshoes, and wool gloves, at a total cost far 
less than even a moderate-priced 'department store would have charged. 
We steer the young women students away from the expensive specialty 
sho^s to the misses and junior departments in the medium-priced 
stores and try to give them practical, sound advice on what they need 
to be warmly and suitably dressed in our climate and environment. 


When students do not have any form of health insurance, we tell 
them about the insurance open to them through the Institute of Inter- 
national Education and help them realise the importance of thj* 
protection. We learned to take this precaution through an unhappy 
experience in which one of our uninsured trainees developed typhoid 
fever a few days after arriving. Before he was well and discharged by 
his doctor, he was in debt $600. On the other hand, one of our insured 
students had an emergency appendix operation with every dollar of the 
expense paid by the insurance company. 


If families accompany students, we must find comfortable places for 
them to live. With a stipend of $170 a month, for example, one of our 
trainees, an official of his own government, has his wife and baby to f ake 
care of. His distress was great at finding how little his income was here 
in relation to its value in his own country. We helped settle the family 
very modestly, yet adequately, near the college in one room with a hot 
plate and some kitchen privileges. They are adjusting themselves, but 
the process has not been easy, and we have made an especial effort to 
, arrange treats for them in the way of invitations to teas and the theater. 
The pretty young wife is very hard of heering and had come to the 
United States with the hope that an operation would restore her h»«ri«g 
We took her to a specialist When she had to be told she could not he 
helped by treatment or operation, we softened the blow by tnakmg u 
appointment for her at the Washington Hearing Society. We went 
w|th her, took care of her baby while she waa being tested for a hiring 
aid, and were gratified when she found the device waa going to help her. 
We also arranged at the Children’s Hospital baby dime for her baby to 
have the shots for diphtheria and tetanus at the minimum rate. 


These personal services ar$ mentioned only to call attention to the 
problems which a newcomer has to face and which he needs help in 
solving before he can settle down to getting what he wants to get from 
his studies or training program. However, we also wish to emphasise 
that from these warm, human contacts our staff gets great pleasure 
id deep satisfaction. ^ 

That the staffs of other'institutes feel the same pleasure in their work 
with these adult foreign students is evident in many reports. It is teQ 
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Qualifications of Teachers 



One conclusion which may be drawn from reading the preceding 
sections of this study is that the system in our Orientation Center 
depends upon the quality of the staff. 

It is desirable that a teacher have experience in teaching En glish 
from the point of view of a foreign language. She must be able to 
simplify her own speech to functional sentence structure and to under* 
stand how to explain (life elemeuLs^of grammar. It is also an aid to the 
teacher if she herself has learned at least one foreign language, as this 
background makes her more aware of the peculiarities of English and 
the difficulties which a learner of any language** likely to eq< yuntcr. 

It is also helpful if a teacficr herself has experienced living in a 
foreign land, where she has had to adjust to a different environment and 
psychology. She cgn then constantly remind herself of her frantic 
frustration when she could not understand or make herself understood 
and of her sense of inferiority when she stepped overnight from a life 
where she had her assured place to a world where she wu no one. 

..Even though a teacher has had the experience of liviapa a foreign 
land, her knowledge* of the customs of some lands is usually limited. 
We were interested in reading ii\ the pamphlet from Mills College of a 
Jtwo-way orientation ()ri>gram it has developed to prepare its staff for 
piew groups of students. We quote: 

If oar ttadents are to come from countries outside Europe or Latin America 
we assemble all available information on the students’ country of origin. This 
insures a two-way orientation, which makes it possible for os to pr epare la ad* 
vance for differences in customs and attitudes, as well as for mi sco nce p tions ami 
prejudices hampering mutual relations. We have decided against a rigid ooursa 
in orjjntstion, but we endeavor to tailor our orientation material for each nation* 
ality. Our purpose is not to Americanise our students, but to indues reciprocal 
understanding, reapect, and esteem. Y44J 

A necessary qualification of a teacher under our system is that die be 
flexible, cheerfully altering her program to meet changes in d««« per- 
sonnel as new students come and others leave for their professional 
work. A teacher with a warm, outgoing personality helps newcomers 
to feel welcome and relaxed in their new environment. 

Calmness, poise, good humor, dignity, sensitiveness to others’ re- 
actions, and willingness to serve are the personal qualities which make 
a teacher successful in a class of adult foreigners. / 
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Appendix A 


UNITED STATES INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
OFFERING ORIENTATION AND ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 
FOR STUDENTS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


ClLfFOlNlA 
D. F. Hot und© 

Chairmen, Eaglid) Language In at it ale 
Mill* College 
Oaklind II, Calif. 

Richard K. J on at 
Executive Head 

Department of English , 

Stanford Unitwrsity 1 * 

Stanford University, Calif. 

Aurora M. Qairos 

Director of English language Institute 
University of C olifomin * 

Berkeley, CalW. 

Clifford H- Pnilof 

Foreign Student AdvUur v% 

University of California 9 
Los Amgelm, Calif. 

Martin H. Neameyer 
Univermty\of Southern California 9 
University Park 
Lm Angela 7, Calif . 

Commum): 

H. M. Crain 

Director W Summer Se t ilon 
Colorado School of Mimes 
Golden, Colo. 

Catherine Lady 

Director, Orientation and English Lan- 
guage I mfcm o 
University of Denver 9 
Denver, Colo. 


Mrg Margaret Emmons 
Director, Orientation Center 
W iUo * i Toothers College 9 
11th ami Harvard Street a, NW. 
Washington, D. C 

F Loam a * \ 

J. Riir Owe ^ 

Director, HUpani^Ameriran Inal it ole 
University of Miami 9 
Miami, FUl 

Gooocia 

S, C MsngUfsro 
Director, English Program 
Georgia StMe College for W omen 9 
Milledgevilld? Go, * 

lei ho 

Arthur H. Beattie 
Foreign Student Adviser 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 

Illinois 

Lawrence M, Lew 
Foreign Student Adviser 
Bradley University 
1 Peoria, UL 
Helm Beveridge 

In Charge of EnglUh for Foreign Stu- 
dents 

127 Lincoln Hall 
University of Illinois 9 
Urbana, IVL 


DtmrmicT of Columbia 
Easiest Correll 
Americem Un ive rs it y 9 
1*01 F Snoot, NW. 
Washington, D. C. 



Inman a 

Office of Director 
Depntnmt of Eagliili 
Indimmm V* hunky 1 
Bloomington, lad. 
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Louisiana 
Audrey L. Wright 

Director, Englash Language Institute 
Louisiana State University 8 
' Baton Rouge, X** 

Massachusetts 
Office of Director 
Boston University * 

685 Commonwealth Avenue a 
B oston, Mass. 

I. A. Richards 
Harvard University 2 
Peabody House, Kirkland Street 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

H. R. Bartlett ' 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 1 2 

77 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Mrs. Grace Riddle 
Springfield College 
80 Wellington Street 
Springfield, Mass. 

Harold H. Blanchard 
Head, Department of English 
Tufts College 1 2 
Medford 55, Mass. 

Carol Roehm 

Director, English Language Institute 
frdlesU y College » 

Wellesley, Mass. 

Michigan 
Charles Fries 

Director, English Language Institute 
University of Michigan 8 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Minnesota 
Peter S. Mousolite 

Director, Macalester Institute for For- 
eign Students 
Macalester College 8 
St. Paul 5, Minn. 

Mississim 

Melvin Nydegger 

Director of English Langaoge Institute 
Mississippi Southern College 
Hattiesburg, ^fliss. 

Missouri 

C F. Martin ! 

Chairman, Department of English 
Central Missouri State College 8 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


New Yore 
Clarence Linton 

Adviser to Studentrfrom Other Lands 
Columbia University Teachers College 8 
(Open to Teachers College students 
only) 

New York, N. Y. 

William Cullen Bryant 
Summer English and Orientation Insti- 
tute 

School of General Studies 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 

Virgil Nestrick 

Director of English Language Institute 

Queens College 

Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 

C. H. Gray 

Head of Department of English 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 1 8 
Troy, N. Y. 


Charlotte B. Tucker 

Director, English for Foreign^Studcnt* 

Syracuse University 1 8 

Syracuse, N. Y. A 

Barbara Swain 

Chairman, Department of English 
Vassar College 2 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Nobth Carolina 
Sturgis Leavitt 

Director, Institute of Inter- American 
Studies 

University of North Carolina 8 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Ohio 

Robert M. Enrich 
Vice Chairman 
Department of English 
Ohio State University 1 2 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


Oklahoma 
Susanna Lasater 
Assistant Professor 
Department of English 
University of Oklahoma 2 
Norman, Okla. 

* 

Pennsylvania 
Willard Smith 

Director, English Language Institute 
BucHnM University 8 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
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Tsnnissb 

Susan B. Riley , 

Georg e Peabody College for Teacher * * 1 1 

Nashville 4* Tens. 

% * 

Texas x 
J. G. Varner 
Chairman ‘ 

Committee on English as a Second Las- 
ing* 

Department of English 
University of Texas 1 2 
' Aesfln 12, Tex. 


Washington" 

Jane S. Lawson 
Department of English 
University of Washington 1 2 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

Wisconsin 
Panl L. Wiley 
Associate Professor 
University of Wisconsin 1 8 
Madison 6, Wi*. 


I OrienUUoc courses not offered. 

* Program offered during the regular session. 

1 Program offered during the summer session only. 
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